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| THE SCHOOLMEN AND RELIGION 


By 
J. PAUL WILLIAMS 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 





¢ Ir public-school men cannot make a more creative “You are not talking about religions; you are talking 
contribution to our eulture’s need for religious edu- about philosophies and political ideologies.” “A re- 
cation than the present hold-the-line-boys stand, they _ ligion,” they say, “must center in faith in God, teach 
are apt to wake up some day to discover that a solu- belief in the hereafter, and expound supernatural- 
tion not at all to their liking has been foreed by ism.” The obvious answer to this point of view is 
groups which now appear harmless because they also that many of the world’s religions have not been 
appear fanatic. centered in supernaturalism. Early Buddhism was 

Americans generally are agreed on a definition of agnostic. Jainism is atheistic. Confucianism is a 

+ what religion is. Religion is what goes on in the type of humanism. The orthodox Hindu can adopt 

i churches. But the data of religion—old as man and any one of a half-dozen philosophies, one of which 

' broad as the earth—are not so easily disposed of. is atheistic. In contemporary American Judaism and 

3 There is a good deal that goes on in the churches and Protestantism, there is a very small but increasing 

4 synagogues that no one would care to put under the number of active clergymen and rabbis who are nat- 

heading religion. There is also a good deal that goes __uralistic, or humanist. 

' on outside the churches and synagogues that should In spite of these data, most Americans react to the 
come under that heading. Every man has a religion: conclusion that such nontheistie systems as naturalism 
the important question is, “What is his religion?” or humanism are types of religion, by saying, “But 

d One prominent religion in the United States is hedon- for me nothing can be called religion unless it centers 

BE ism, the search for pleasure. Another is the lust for in a God or in gods; these systems you mention are 
power. Two exceedingly important religions in our perhaps philosophies but not religions.” The reply 
present world are Communism and Fascism. to this position is vital to our whole diseussion. If 

Already many readers are objecting strenuously. those who advocate putting religious instruction into 
q Published weekly by THe Socipty FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC., at 
a 10 McGovern Ave.. Lancaster, ao 
ie Editorial and Business Offices: 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. $7.00 a year; 20 cents a copy._ 
Back Copies: Up to six months, 30 cents; over 6 months, 50 Anton up to 5 years, 75 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter August 14, 1923, at the Post Office at Lancaster, Pa., U. 8. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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publie education are trying simply to get belief in 
God indoctrinated at publie expense, they deserve but 
little support in a society dedicated to religious free- 


Got, 


But if they are trying to deal with the spiritual 


problems of our whole people, their proposals should 
receive serious and open minded consideration. 
Naturalism and humanism should be elassed with 


the religions because they have so much in common 
the 
us compare Communism, a 


with supernaturalism; they function in much 


same way in living. Let 


type of humanism, with conservative Christianity. 


They both are a way of life, they supply a eode to 
live by. They both furnish peace of mind, they give 
the devotee a sense of personal worth and spiritual 
They 


from which to judge men and events. 


security. both supply a frame of reference 
They both are 
certain that their teachings reflect ultimate reality; 
they teach with unmitigated dogmatism that they have 
the answer to the mystery of life. They both tap the 
deepest sources of motivation, prompting men to en- 
dure even unto death. 

In view of such facets, to insist that theist and non- 
theist systems belong, from the point of view of na- 
tional policy, in different categories of experience is 
to play games with one’s own conceptions and to 


neglect the realities of living. If the term religion 
is not to be used in a narrow and provincial fashion, 
if it is to be defined in such a way as to include some- 
thing more than Christianity and Judaism (to include, 
for example, the polytheism of primitive Africans), 
then religion ought also to be defined so as to include 
the beliefs and behavior of those members of more 
eomplex civilizations who attempt to explain life in 
nontheistie terms. So defined, religion, in some form, 
is clearly one of the basic human needs, one of the 
elemental demands of human spirits. 

The basie nature of religion becomes clear when it 
is realized that societies are at bottom spiritual en- 
tities. A society is possible beeause the persons who 
live in a given area share a common set of values, 
a set of values which is believed to be ultimate im its 
nature and which is taken on faith. Societies begin 
to break up when these values are no longer shared or 
are brought into serious question, when it is no longer 
possible to count on action in accordance with them 
from the overwhelming majority of citizens. 

Thus the very nature of society makes clear the 
fallacy of the proposition that religion is exclusively 
a private affair. There are, of course, important 
areas in which religion is private and must remain 


Whether 


one shall be trinitarian, unitarian, agnostic, or atheist, 


so, unless men are to lose essential liberties. 


shall attend Mass, Holy Communion, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, or worship in the great out of doors are matters 
are certain 


for individual determination. But there 
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other areas in which religion must be public, the eon. 
cern of all, and shared by all. These areas are the 
basic ethical propositions on which society is founded, 
Unless these ethical principles attain the level of re. 
ligious convictions, they lack staying power and go. 
ciety is endangered by every demagogue who mani. 
fests the power to awaken religious fervor. 

Absolute liberty in religion is thus as impossible as 
absolute liberty in economics, or in education, or jn 
any other area of basic human need. At those points 
where religion is wholly or chiefly a private affair, the 
historic interpretation of freedom of religion is 
most essential aspect of American tradition (though 
in practice we tend to have freedom, not for children, 
but for parents and sects, most of whom bludgeon 
children into the acceptance of sectarian dogma), 
But at those points where religion is a public matter, 
those areas which contain the ethical propositions 
essential to the corporate welfare, society will only 
at its peril allow individuals and sects to indulge 
their dogmatic whims in teaching religion to the 
young. Systematic and universal indoctrination is 
essential in the values on which a society is based, if 
that society is to have any permanence or stability, 

If these observations concerning the nature of 
society are accepted, it is clear that religion cannot 
be confined behind a dam of legal enactment or official 
indifference. Publie-school officials cannot discharge 
their obligations by ignoring religion, or by ¢laiming 
that the separation of church and state means the 
separation of religion and the state, or by affirming 
that the present agitation is simply the effort of 
off their legitimate functions onto 
already harassed public servants. 
impulse, lacking adequate channels 
for expression, will burst out in unexpected places, 
with perhaps devastating results. 

The agitation to put the teaching of religion under 
the aegis of the publie schools has often been sectarian 
in its purpose. Many of the churches—perhaps most 
—are convinced that their own private dogmas are 
the infallible truth, and some of the churches seek the 
day when their dogmas will be indoctrinated at public 
expense. Rigid opposition to such efforts is the duty 
of everyone who stands for freedom of religion. 

But there is little justification for opposition to 
any and all proposals to make religion a part of the 
public-school 


churches to push 
the shoulders of 
Any basie human 


curriculum. Some of the proposals 
carefully guard against the indoctrination of sectar- 
ianism. Edueators who lump all proposals together 
and say, “The demand for ‘religious instruction’ is a 
demand for a return to the principle of authoritarian- 
ism, however this may be glossed over,’’! are not only 


1B. H. Bode, Schoo, aNnp Society, March 27 


27, 1948, 
p. 229. 
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jmanist orientation in religion; sensitive and learned 


The 
woup of edueators opposing any change from the 


arrangements have, personally, a naturalist or 


tion in the name of secularism. most vocal 


Cuuvs 


pal 


Pshough they are, they frequently do not recognize 


shat their humanism is itself a type of sectarianism. 


They cling to humanism with religious fervor and tend 


assume that their way of thinking is the only way 
a decent and truly educated modern can believe. The 
‘ndoctrination of their philosophy in the public 


schools must be as carefully guarded against as any 


F other type of sectarian indoctrination. 


Our haphazard and emasculated efforts at religious 


education have had two baleful results: one is that 


wultitudes of individual Americans have had to work 
out their personal life philosophies without benefit of 
perspective; they have never been exposed to the 
religious possibilities. “The other is that adherence 
to the ethical values which underlie our society fre- 
quently falls far short of religious dedication; multi- 
tudes lack that last full measure of devotion. 

Clearly there is a pressing need for a fundamental 
reconsideration of the arrangements we Americans 
make for teaching religion. What provisions will 
make it possible for the majority to achieve in their 
lives what Walter Lippmann has ealled “high re- 
ligion,” and for our society to achieve a new integra- 
tion of its basie values, to achieve a new birth of con- 
viction which will see us through the revolutionary 
years ahead ? 

The answer to this profound problem is not to be 
found in debate; only actual experimentation can pro- 
vide the solution. Yet one thing is clear: the task 
cannot be left solely to the churches—or to the public 
The problem is too big for any one agency 
or set of agencies to handle. The co-operation of 
many institutions is essential. Yet, sinee public 
schools are the ageney our society uses to present 
essential material to the general population, surely 
the leadership of public educational agencies is man- 
datory if we are to bring each oncoming generation 
to religious faith in a common set of ethical values 
and also provide experiences through which individ- 
uals ean achieve the exalted spiritual levels which are 
attainable only through sectarian religion. 

Schoolmen cannot dodge their obligation by assert- 
ing that there is no room for religion in an already 
crowded schedule, or that the bigotry of the churches 
makes the task administratively difficult. There is 
always room in schedules for dealing with the basic 
issues; and complaining that it may be difficult is 
in a class with neglecting one’s teeth because going 


schools. 
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inaccurate but lay themselves open to the suspicion to the dentist might hurt. Are the schools set up 
set they do not recognize the religious nature of to do only easy things? 

is ny of the demands which are made on publie edu- There are two major areas in which publie schools 


and colleges ean make significant contributions to the 
religious needs of Americans. The first is by giving 
students a picture of the religious situation as it 
exists in the United States, that is, by describing the 
sectarian faiths. This description should inelude all 
the large sects: Judaism, Catholicism, Fundamental- 
ism, Modernism, Humanism, Hedonism. 

In undertaking such instruction, teachers would, of 
course, make a studied effort to be objective. Imme- 
diately many readers will assert that objectivity in 
teaching religion is unattainable. On the contrary, 
objectivity in teaching religion is no more unattain- 
able than in teaching politics or economics. Strong 
emotions are current in those fields also. Of course, if 
by objectivity is meant giving students “the truth,” 
then objectivity in teaching any controversial subject 
is impossible; but if what is meant is deseribing sym- 
pathetically all the live options, then objectivity is not 
only possible, it exists in many of the courses in our 
colleges and universities which deal with controversial 
materials, including many courses in religion. 

A child would not possess his religious birthright 
Vital faith 


usually springs from direct contact with the vital 


after merely learning about the religions. 
faith of other persons. Personal religious maturity 
rests not only on a foundation of knowledge, but also 
faith 
neither the churches nor the schools 


on sectarian and dedication. In our society 
are capable of 
giving both religious knowledge and sectarian faith, 
neither seems able both to broaden and to deepen 
religious experience. Thus it is clear that sectarian 
agencies—churches, synagogues, homes, humanist so- 
cieties—must continue their efforts to teach specific 
dogmas as objects of devotion. <A division of labor 
between public and sectarian agencies is a realistic 
suggestion for providing both breadth and depth of 
private religion in a free society. 

The second area in which the publie school can 
make a major contribution to the religious needs of 
Americans is in spearheading the effort to teach the 
values which are basic to our civilization. The publie 
school must become a veritable temple for the in- 
doctrination of democracy. 

Democracy is not used here to mean “our system 
of free enterprise.” It is used rather to mean a code 
compounded of the Bill of Rights, the Four Freedoms, 
the ethical portions of the Ten Commandments, and 
the resolute determination to follow the will of the 
majority and protect the rights of minorities. 

Justice and stability in our society will depend on 
the amount of religious dedication to such ideals that 


can be awakened in the hearts of American youths. 
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No agency in this country is in as strategie a position 
as is the publie school when it comes to teaching 
democracy as an object of religious devotion. Of 
course no agency is in as strategic a position to arouse 
religious devotion to any other social philosophy—for 
example, Fascism—as is the publie school, and doubt- 
less that obligation will be forced upon it, unless we 
sueceed in bringing the majority of our people to a 
religious devotion to the democratic way of life. 
The schoolmen, almost without exception, applaud 
the proposition that one of their chief functions is 
But their universal reaction is, 
We are doing that 


to teach democracy. 
“What’s all the shouting about? 
already.” 

There is a great deal of truth in this contention. 
The best thinking on democracy in the whole Amer- 
ican scene is coming out of the schools and colleges. 
Educational leaders are earnestly trying to enlarge 
their own understanding of the democratic process 
and of its meaning for educational practice. This in- 
tellectual ferment characterizes no other large Amer- 
ican institution. Among business men, politicians, 
church leaders there is little theorizing about the 
democratic ideal; their chief concern is, “How can 
we keep what we have got?” However, just to keep 
the record straight, it should be noted that when it 
comes to the actual practice of democracy, as it is now 
understood, politicians and the leaders of congrega- 
tionally organized churches and synagogues are con- 
siderably ahead of the schoolmen. Among edueational 
institutions, only a few old-line colleges are governed 
democratically; most public-school administrators in- 
sist that their institutions shall be run from the top. 

Even though the publie schools be given a high 
rating in teaching democracy as political theory, let 
there be no mistake: they do not now teach democracy 
as an item of religious faith, except accidentally and 
unsystematically. The lack two elements 
which must be present before religious faith will be 


schools 


awakened: metaphysical sanctions and worship. 

By the term metaphysical sanctions I mean an open 
indoctrination of the faith that the democratic ideal 
accords with ultimate reality, whether that reality be 
conceived in naturalistic or supernaturalistic terms. 
The youth of America must be brought to the con- 
viction that democracy is the very Law of Life, and 
that conduct in accord with that law will in the end 
than conduct which runs 
counter to democracy. The thesis is that the schools 
must find ways to teach democracy as a metaphysical 
teaching a complete metaphysical 


prove more satisfying 


reality, without 
system. 

That it is possible to teach in such a fashion will 
come as a new thought to most readers. Yet surely 


the members of a community can agree on the absolute 
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necessity of their living according to certain ethin 
principles, without agreeing on a philosophy whig 
supports the principles. The Hindus, as has bey 
noted, have succeeded in doing just this. In ty 
United States, also, our many sects agree on a fe, 
basic moral ideals—the sanctity of human life, for gy. 
ample—although the sects could not agree on any 
statement of the reasons why these ideals are absoluts 
in their demands. The schools can teach that demo. 
racy is a Law of Life, without evoking the spectey 
of the naturalist-supernaturalist debate. 

The second element which must be added to th 
present practice of the public schools before thei; 
teaching of democracy will result in religious dey. 
tion is worship, the periodic revitalization of tly 
democratie ideal. No set of values can long remajy 
virile unless it is nourished by experiences of deep 
emotional power. 

The experience of worship is usually so parochial 
in nature that most people have never realized that jt 
is a pattern of behavior which ean be brought to the 
service of almost any set of beliefs. Worship can 
be said to have two important aspects. One is the 
adoration of an object: God, or, for nontheists per. 
haps, Man. The second aspect, the one essential to 
this discussion, is the movement which takes place 
during effective worship within the inner dispositions, 
the reintegration of hopes and plans around life's 
highest values. An effective experience of worship 
in this second sense would inelude: (1) the recall 
and glorification of the set of values believed to have 
metaphysical sanction, (2) self-appraisal in the light 
of these values, (3) rededication to living according 
to the standards sanctioned by these values. 

The churches and synagogues have no monopoly on 
this pattern of behavior. It is used by every effective 
The great Nazi mass meetings were 
Many of our 


religious agency. 
worship services of tremendous power. 
own public meetings, especially in time of war, are 
services of worship, even though the deity may not 
be invoked; they are worship provided they appeal 
for patriotic service as an ultimate obligation. Pub- 
lie-school men ean discover, although it would not be 
easy, how to conduct in the publie schools nonsectar- 
ian meetings of deep emotional power which couli 
produce dedication and joy and bring to the service 
of our democratic institutions steadfastness and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 

If we are to keep as much democracy as we have 
and gain more, we must find ways to awaken in the 
hearts of the coming generation a devotion to demo- 
eratie ideals like the devotion given by ardent be- 
lievers in every age to the traditional religions. This 
goal can be achieved only through the active and 
creative co-operation of the men and women now 
shaping public-school poliey. 
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hy Which 3 
has bee : 
In tj [JE pEVELOPING BASIC CONCEPTS THROUGH 
mn a for H VISUAL AIDS! 
é 
» tor ay > V. C. ARNSPIGER 
hs. a Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
t Pettit , Wilmette, Ill. 
SPecters BP 1 pxine to read is, of course, a basic skill in com- 
tion, and in a eivilization like ours which de- 
tO the nds upon literacy, the personality as a whole is 
or Pincreasingly measured by the citizen’s command over 
i der ‘ Bthe real meanings of words. Learning to read is of 
OL the more significance than just learning to pronounce 
a Fords when presented as printed symbols. It means 
OL deep TF a cquiri ing a skill upon which much future learning in 
al | fic eld ls depends. The results of scores of investiga- 
’rochia. FB tions in the field of reading instruction leads to the 
| that it JRF .onclusion that much of our teaching is inadequate. 
} to the Furthermore, the thousands of remedial reading 
UP cat FF classes, both in our elementary and in our secondary 
AS the sch ie s, attest to the fact that for great masses of our 
- Pet. F pupils the program of primary reading instruction 
itial to & 


Phas failed. 
> pace F Ina recent article Spalding? pointed out a number 
sitions, FF of educational ideas that are in conflict with each 


| lite’ © other. Dealing with the language arts specifically, he 
orship i wrote: 
recal] 7 i i 

we ' 1. Sinee words are learned first as sounds, a scientific 
' system of pronouncing (phonics) is essential in teaching 

e light J children to learn to read. 

ording 2. Since it is desirable to teach first ih is most 

familiar to the learner, children should learn to recognize 

oly on [fF at sight the whole words that are already in their oral 

fective [fe vocabulary. 

;were — & Since language is primarily and almost solely a 

a / means of communication, children should be taught to 

— ' write by being encouraged to put down anything impor- 

> not tant to them and should not be hindered in communica- 


_ — tion by being required first to learn and then to use 
ppeal P grammatical rules. 


Pub ' 4. Since written language is an adequate means of 
ot be > communication only when its structure is in accord with 
ctar- J long-established rules, children should learn these rules 
could [& and be taught to use them when they write. 

rvice — 5. Since careful examination of the written language 
1 the ' of great authors reveals many figures of speech, long 


sentences, vivid phrases, and many clauses, children 
| should be taught to develop a similar written style. 


have aad 
a 6. Since scientific studies point out that short, simple 
mais sentences, without many figures of speech, are more read- 
0" & able than the works of great authors, children should be 
be- | taught to write in this style. 
This & 
and 1 Read at the annual Institute on Reading, Temple 
é F Unive rsity, Philadelphia 22, January 31, 1949. 
now 2W. B. ‘Spalding. The Nation’s Schools, XLII, No. 
1 (January, 1949). 





7. Since scientific analysis of the written vocabulary 
of children shows that a definite list of words is used 
by the average child at each grade level, all children 
should be taught to spell these words. 

8. Since scientific analysis of the vocabulary of chil- 
dren reveals that they are able to use more than 7,000 
words when they first come to school and more than 
20,000 when they are graduated from high school, and 
since teaching children to spell twenty words each week 
that they are in school would result in their learning only 
about 8,500 words during twelve years of education, it is 
obvious that children learn to spell most of the words 
they use without formal instruction. Spelling: lessons, 
therefore, should inelude only those words with which 


individual students have difficulty. 


That low ability in reading has become critical 
the child is often not recognized at the first-grade 
level, but becomes obvious in the second and third 
erades where the child no longer can coast along but 
is required to do work in reading and writing for 
which he has not mastered the preceding stages. 

One reason why the child’s serious reading limita- 
tions are not recognized until these later years is that 
the expectations of what constitutes good performance 
have been reduced to such a low point as a result of 
the consequences of the traditional system. Thus 
the teacher is often satisfied with a low level of per- 
formance which is not adequate to the demands put 
upon the child in later years and he begins his tragic 
experience of failure or, at best, only mediocre 
achievement which may be far below his real ability 
to achieve. 

An important result of this situation is that there 
are likely thousands of pupils who have the possibility 

becoming skilled workers, scientists, technicians, 
and the like, who, because of continued failure to learn 
to read adequately, drop out of school and into jobs 
where they are contributing much less than their 
potential contribution to society, with the result that 
the productivity of the nation is greatly reduced. 
We know that great numbers of children have serious 
reading difficulties. These difficulties continuously 
retard learning processes and thus reduce the pos- 
sibility that such children will ever become fully 
productive citizens. 

It is obvious that traditional reading instruction 
often results in giving pupils command over words 
without giving them command over experience. The 
studies by Betts adequately substantiate this con- 
clusion. This difficulty seems to be the direct outcome 
of the teaching of reading as a series of rote, memory 
exercises divorced from actual experience. Since this 
type of reading assignment often presents words with- 
out reference, the child develops a resentment against 
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the reading routine and against the whole school 


situation. 
It has been shown that the 
is to be 


Learning is contextual. 


most efficient way for children to learn 
presented with a context in which they are interested. 
The child comes to school for the first time accustomed 
to stories, anecdotes, and experiences as wholes. He 


has the The 
difficulty with many methods followed in the teaching 


mastered spoken word in context. 
of reading is that they pulverize experience into 
small segments and thus destroy the content. They 
also fail to take into account the predispositions with 
which the child enters the total reading situation. 
These predispositions are organized with respect to 
the child’s familiarity with and mastery of broad unit 
experiences in actual living during the preschool years. 
The traditional methods of the teaching of reading 
often impose a limited, itemized, boring, and mean- 
ingless context upon the child instead of starting with 
a full life incident with which he is familiar. This 
breaking up of large units of experience into little 
pieces and presenting these pieces out of their context 
violates the predispositions with which the child ap- 
proaches the learning situation. 

An the which affect the 
process of learning to read will reveal that the most 


examination of factors 
important single factor in developing this skill is 
the background of experience which the child brings 
with him when he first encounters the problem of 
learning to read. This experience may be very, very 
rich or it may be limited, depending upon many 
factors which heretofore have been beyond the special 
Roma Gans* reaches the con- 
clusion that: “It must be recognized that an emphasis 


eontrol of the school. 


in the curriculum on experiences that are particularly 
challenging to the children, experiences that they 
are eager to talk about, work on, and remain in- 
terested in, is the first prerequisite in guiding pupil 
growth in independent reading.” In elaborating 
upon the problem of teaching the child to read, Bond 
and Bond‘ conclude that : “A person who would become 
a good reader must develop many vivid and varied 
backgrounds of understanding. These backgrounds of 
meaning will enable his reading to be more meaning- 
ful.” Harris® makes the significant statement that: 
“Immaturity for reading may also be the result of 
an unstimulating environment. Some children come 
to school without ever having gone more than a short 
distance from their homes, without ever having seen 
a zoo, a boat, or a cireus, without ever having looked 
inside the covers of a picture book or having had a 
‘*Guiding Children’s Reading through Ex- 
perience.’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1941. 

4E. Bond and G. L. Bond. ‘Teaching the Child to 
Read.’’ New York: Mae Millan. 1944. 

5 W. J. Harris. ‘‘How to Increase Reading Ability.’’ 
New York: Longmans, Green Company. 1940. 


3 R. Gans. 
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story read to them. Their limited experience ,, 
turally results in a scanty vocabulary and a restric; 
stock of ideas.” The general consensus of exper 
mental workers and skilled, practicing teachers jy ,, 
reading field points to the significance of enricy 
experience in learning to read. 

One of the most important difficulties confront, 
the school in the teaching of reading is that there |, 
been no easily available device which could proy;j, 
a common denominator of enriched experience { 
children. Lacking this, textbook writers have be 
forced to prepare reading texts about the simply 
items of experience that everyone could have be, 
presumed to have had. This process within its} 
has contributed to the itemization of factors more » 
less in isolation from context. 

Recent studies indicate the degree to which greath 
enriched experiences can be brought into the readixy 
situation by means of the film. Betts has found thy 
audio-visual experiences are more valuable in th 
teaching of reading than either one alone and stat« 
that we are gradually drifting from a basal readiy 
approach to an experience approach. One of th 
possibilities of a film-reading program with its co». 
stant insistence upon the reference in experience | 
the word is that the attention is put on the referer: 
of the word and not on the symbol as a thing in itseli 
Its major contribution thus should be to diminis) 
verbal confusion. It is only with the development oi 
the film that we have the possibility of making sur 
that these broader unit experiences in which the chili 
is interested can be shared by all children and th 
teacher. Obviously the fact that a film is availab) 
does not mean that the problems of reading are solved 
The film must be produced with due regard for certain 
criteria: 


1. The film must present a unified experience. ; 

2. The experience must be presented in the frame J _ 
work of children’s interests and needs. 

3. It must be a significant experience which takes into 
account the broader objectives of education. 

4, Due regard must be given to the unique character 
istics of the film as a medium of communication. 

5. The experience presented and the method of it: 
presentation must be pitched at a level appropriate t 
the maturity of children at the various age levels. 


The film which has been produced in conformity 
with these criteria makes available to the teacher : 











device which can bring whole sections of dynam, 
authentic, and educationally significant experience t) 
the classroom. Furthermore, experiences of this type. 
since they are shared by teacher and pupils, tend t 
overcome their mutual strangeness. That is, they ar 
not strangers any longer with respect to the particular 
unit of experience presented in the film. 

There are two points to be considered in using the 
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film in the teaching of reading. First, the motion 
picture is selected experience, and, second, by using 
spoken words in different picture contexts it is pos- 
sible to move on inductively to a point where the 
printed symbols of these words can be used without 
picture s. This process leads to the functional reading 
of printed words which in itself provides satisfactions 
far beyond those which accompany the command of 
word symbols without command of context or of ex- 
periences. 

There can be brought to bear, then, on this problem 
of reading instruction which faces all our schools a 
properly developed film which provides a broad unit 
of experience of a sort that is within the range of 
comprehension of the child audience, one that is pre- 
sumed to be interesting in that the film presents as- 
pects of the environment which research has revealed 
as interesting and important to a great majority of 
children. These interesting experiences are selected 
to promote acquaintance with the natural world and 
with the social environment. They should provide new 
insights into these worlds beyond the possibility of 
other mediums of communication. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the film is a plastie medium 
subject to the manipulation of these who would use it 
to communicate. Just as the modern airplane will 
serve equally well as an instrument of death or as an 
instrument of merey, depending upon the purpose 
for which it is used, so, too, will the film serve equally 
well the charlatan and demogogue or the men of good 
will. With relatively few films, Hitler changed the 
face of education in Belgium. 

Upon being asked to state the major educational 
objectives of the use of films in Russia, the head of 
the Russian film industry once said that there are 
two major purposes: (1) “We must use the film to 
teach people to do better the things they have to do 
to make a living,” and (2) “We must use the film to 
make true the Russian political philosophy.” 

It is easy to see why those who are concerned with 
the education of citizens to live in a free society are 
rightly concerned with the purpose to which the film 


Reborts... 
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is to be put during this most crucial period in our 
history, and it must not be forgotten that what the 
children read while learning to read also may affect 
the degree to which they accept the goals of a free 
society and become loyal to those goals. 

The basie rationale of the primary film-reading 
program grows out of the following considerations. 
The content for this program would not be determined 
by the traditional objectives of reading instruction. 
The reading program must provide a body of experi- 
ences which, in addition to enlarging this specifie skill 
in the handling of communication, also will contribute 
to as many of the other skills and attitudes as are in- 
eluded in our over-all educational objectives. 

The development of a film-reading program must 
take into account the following: 


1. The film is the first easily available device by which 
a unified, dynamic, comprehensive, significant experience 
can be brought into the classroom from any part of the 
world. 

2. The film, properly designed, carries with it its own 
background of experience out of which an understanding 
of the word as a spoken symbol depends. To the six- 
year-old child who has experienced through the film the 
dynamic elements in the life-cycle of the butterfly, the 
word ‘‘metamorphosis’’ is no more difficult to understand 
and to read than the word ‘‘cat’’ or ‘‘dog’’ or ‘‘doll.’’ 

3. The film thus releases us from our traditional de- 
pendence upon the building of the reading program 
around the lowest common denominator of childhood ex- 
perience. It must be recognized that traditional word 
lists graded in terms of ‘‘increasing difficulty’’ are really 
a measure of what children have been able to read in the 
past, and our recent experimentation reveals the fact that 
it is in no way a measure of what children can read when 
placed in a rich environment made possible by the use of 
a properly produced film. 


Thus the use of the film in the reading program 
makes possible the implementation of the reading 
research of the past half century in which it has been 
demonstrated that the normal process in learning 
to read is from experience to reading. 





THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
IN A PRISON SYSTEM 


NorMAN FENTON 


Chief, Classifiication Bureau, Department of 
Corrections, Sacramento, Calif. 


Av the present time there are in actual attendance 
in the edueational program of the California Prison 
System, about 4,000 inmates, virtually all of whom are 


registered in more than one course. This represents 
just over 40 per cent of the total inmate population. 
The prison classes are scheduled on a quarterly basis 
during the year. The courses include work on the 
elementary and secondary levels and in the voca- 
tional fields. Instruction on the college level is ob- 
tained through registration in correspondence courses 
from the University of California and other collegiate 
institutions. Illiterates are required to attend special 
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classes for half a day until their achievement reaches 
about the fourth or fifth grade; thereafter they are 
There are 
about 150 certificated instructors employed on full- 


eligible for regular academic instruction. 


time or part-time bases. These teachers, interestingly 
enough, are paid by the local school districts under 
California’s adult-education program. In general, the 
struction is as good as that of the ordinary 
high school or junior college. 

The attitudes of the inmates in the classrooms of 
the prisons have been observed by many educators. 
The interest, application, and decorum of the pris- 
oners have been a source of surprise to these visitors. 
The evidence of good motivation of the inmates in 
their educational efforts is noteworthy, especially when 
their school backgrounds are considered. They are in 
many eases educationally retarded and underprivi- 
leged. Other handicaps such as previous dislike of 
school, a history of truaney in childhood or adoles- 
cence, or other school maladjustment problems would 
seem a priori to militate against good conduct and ef- 
fort on their part. 

Education is now considered by California prison 
administrators as meriting the same level of require- 
ment for being in elass, and working hard while there, 
as any other prison assignment. In other words, when 
a man is scheduled to go to class during the day or at 
night, he is expected to attend just as he is when as- 
signed to work in the mess hall or in some industrial 
activity whieh requires him to be there. Absences 
from the school program at San Quentin involve the 
same administrative considerations by the disciplinary 
committee as would be true of an unexcused absence 
from the jute mill or the tobacco or furniture factory. 

Men are given educational counseling during the 
period of initial reception to prison. It is a sad com- 
mentary on publie and private education that many of 
these men receive their first educational guidance in 
The counseling that should have been theirs 
in the elementary or secondary schools is given to 
Whether 
an adequate counseling program in the schools would 
have made it possible for them to have lived different 


prison. 


them belatedly in a prison guidance center. 


lives and to have avoided a prison commitment is an 
interesting question to raise. After interviewing a 
goodly number of prison inmates I think many of 
them could have been directed toward more fortunate 
outcomes of their lives, had school psychologists and 
other professional counselors been able to guide them 
and their families toward more wholesome living. 

The initial educational assignments in the Cali- 
fornia Prison System are voluntary, except for il- 


literates who are required to go to school. Thus, the 


man who decides to study auto-mechanics and needs 
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some academic and trade instruction is personally 
counseled, understands why the course may be val. 
uable for his future welfare, and agrees to participate 
in the program. Once he begins his course, compul- 
sory education also begins for him. He cannot decide 
to drop his course or to stay in his cell of an evening 
and listen to the prize fights on the radio or to respond 
to some other passing interest. At San Quentin, for 
example, the inmate is required to apply himself to 
his chosen program of training at least until the end 
of the quarter. A professional staff tries to help him 
over the plateaus of learning, the superficial fatigues, 
the inertia of application, and the other handicaps 
to adult learning described by educational psycholo- 
gists. Every reasonable assistance is given the inmate 
to encourage persistent application. 

The theory and practice of adult education might 
be advanced were the prison program at San Quentin 
and the other institutions thoughtfully reviewed. No 
inmate as yet has been penalized by the compulsory 
features of the prison educational program. Obser- 
vations in what may be in part a control situation, 
where the voluntary attendance plan was continued 
until recently, have offered an interesting comparison. 
There was found about the same rather poor attend- 
ance records characteristic of some of the adult-edu- 
eation classes in our communities. Of more concern, 
however, than the mere lack of attendance was the fact 
that many of the alumni of this particular prison, in- 
terviewed on parole, seemed to have got little training 
there that counted for anything helpful in their occu- 
pations or other activities in the community. With 
men in prison, who have their last chance in many 
eases for an education and who are badly in need of 
academic instruction and vocational training, there 
seems to be little justification for the concept of volun- 
tary attendance at prison educational classes. Edu- 
cation is so crucial a matter in the lives of these pris- 
oners that every encouragement should be given to 
fortify their good intentions and expressed ambitions 
in this regard. 

I have labored over this point of attitude and at- 
tendance in prison classes not to express a theory of 
adult education but more practically to assure the 
reader that prison education can be a serious and 
worthy enterprise and that the expenditures therefor 
may return values in the personality development of 
prison inmates. The California Prison System is de- 
termined to carry on the program as effectively as 
staff adequacy and collaboration will permit and to 
assay the results as objectively as possible. 

Although we believe in prison education, we have 
no assurance as yet that it will make for better sta- 
tisties of parole success. Achievement tests recently 
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| yeadministered after a period of prison education gave 
Some crude evaluation to the effeet that the men had ad- 
| .anced satisfactorily in the learning of subject matter 
+ 


.° 


as measured by the tests. The real measure of the pro- 
‘cram, however, is what we call somewhat vaguely per- 
conality development. The capable teachers from the 
outside who work in San Quentin or in the other Cali- 
fornia prisons should do a great deal more than merely 
teach subjects like arithmetic or auto-mechanics. The 
yportant personal relationship of the capable and 
eht-minded professional teacher with the inmate 

| convey an added dividend in prison education. 


The professional teacher, in contrast to the inmate 
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teacher usually found in prisons, can not only assure 
greater educational progress to the prisoner but also 
by suggestion and by example do a great deal for the 
man’s attitudes. Herein is the great value of the 
good professional teacher. One of the interesting 
challenges to education lies in the need to change the 
attitudes of adults in prison, so that, when they return 
to the community, as practically all do, they may ad- 
just satisfactorily to social living and not become 
criminals again. Before this can be accomplished, 
we have to overcome the ignorance of human nature 


itself which blocks our progress. 





THE EFFECT OF RECENCY OF TRAINING 
ON THE COLLEGE BOARD 
FRENCH SCORES 


HENRY S. DYER 


Harvard University 


In a recent issue of the College Board Review, L. 
R. Tucker’ deseribes the method by which the College 
Board language tests are scaled. Essentially his 
claim is that, since the tests in French, German, Latin, 
and Spanish are now sealed on groups of students 
having the same average Verbal Aptitude scores and 
the same average amount of training in the respective 
languages, “a direct comparison between scores in the 
various language tests” is made possible. 

The present paper questions this claim. It suggests 
that an important additional factor should be taken 
into account in the make-up of the scale groups, 


two years of study. In this case the mean raw score 
on the French test may properly be rendered compa- 
rable to the mean raw score on the German test by 
converting both means to a seale score of 500. Under 
this plan, if John Doe were to receive a 550 in French 
and a 500 in German immediately after completing 
two years of training in each language, his teachers 
could correctly infer that his progress in French had 
been greater than his progress in German. 

In view of the sealing system which the board ecur- 
rently uses, however, such an inference is very likely 
to be in error. Let us go back to the hypothetical 
situation. Suppose it just happened that every mem- 
ber of the German scale group took the test im- 
mediately upon the completion of two years of study 
and that every member of the French seale group took 
the test one full year after completing two years 
of study. In this situation the mean French score can 


TABLE I 
THE RELATION OF FRENCH SCORES TO AMOUNT AND RECENCY OF TRAINING 


Years elapsed since study 














4 or less 1 2 3 4 5 or more 

N M N M N M N M N M N M 
m bm 4.0 146 595 5 35 33 552 30 533 5 455 14 442 
gey «860380 98 547 o5 503 59 170 64 457 38 430 30 453 
> DR 0 38 466 53 418 53 448 41 377 30 116 55 382 
1.0 4 419 9 428 10 410 7 371 8 33 11 330 





namely, the recency of the training received in each 
language. Let us suppose that we have one thousand 
candidates taking the French test and another thou- 
sand taking the German test, that both tests were 
taken immediately after training, that the average 
Verbal Aptitude score for each group is 500, and that 
the average amount of training in each language is 


‘Spring, 1948, I; 4, pp. 47-49. 
2 Ibid. p. 49. 


be logically equated to the mean German score only if 
one is willing to assume that the mean French score is 
as high as it would have been if the students had taken 
the test immediately after the completion of training. 
Such an assumption would, of course, be absurd. In- 
deed, it is possible that a scale based upon it might 
be so far out of line that John Doe’s 550 in French 
might represent exactly the same amount of language 
progress as his 500 in German. Of course, it is highly 
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unlikely that the hypothetical situation just described 
would actually occur. Nevertheless, until the recency 


of training of students used in the seale groups is 
known and allowed for, one ean have little confidence 
in the comparability of the four language seales. 
From a small study made at Harvard on the CEEB 
French test some information is available regarding 
The 


conditions that made this study possible arose when 


the effect of recency of training on the scores. 


veterans and nonveterans 
Test in the fall 
away from 


a considerable number of 
took the CEEB French Placement 
of 1946. The had 


formal study of French for periods varying up to five 


veterans been any 
years or more; the nonveterans who took the test had 
In many cases completed their study of French in see- 


Table I 


gives the data arranged according to the number of 


ondary school just before entering college. 


years of training and the number of years that had 
elapsed between the completion of training and the 
taking of the test. 

detailed 
Although it appears 


The present paper will not attempt any 
analysis of the data in Table I. 
that the trend of scores is not everywhere consistent, 
the divergences are probably due to unavoidable in- 
adequacies of the sampling in certain categories and 
to the fact that in this particular study the factor of 
The general 
picture, however, seems to indicate rather clearly that 


verbal aptitude has not been controlled. 


as training becomes less recent, the French score a 
student is likely to make becomes lower and, further, 
Table II 


shows the amounts of loss when the mean scores of 


that the amount of loss may be substantial. 


the groups taking the test within six months of com- 
Sb 5 
pleting study are regarded as “standard.” 
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TABLE II 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF DECREASE IN FRENCH 
SCORES WITH PASSAGE OF TIME 


Years elapsed since study 


1 2 3 4 5 or! 
NM NM N M N MN fy 
nm bm 4+ 15 60 33 43 30 62 5 140 14 45 
het 3 95 44 #59 77 G64 90 38 117 30 
O9°5 2 53 48 53 18 41 89 30 50 55 4 
(alates 9 9 10 


Weighted 
mean 
decrement 43.9 


90.7 96.0 

The “weighted mean decrement” given at the foot o; 
each column in Table II was obtained by computing ; 
weighted average of the means above it. It should no 
be taken at face value since it throws together wp. 
even samples of students with differing amounts ¢; 
training. Nevertheless, it gives some notion of th 
degree to which a student’s score is likely to decreay 
as he gets farther away from the period of training 
The estimates of loss are probably conservative in 
view of the fact that, if each decrease had been con- 
puted from scores obtained immediately after train- 
ing rather than one to six months afterwards, th 
losses would very likely have appeared larger. 

In any ease, they appear to be sufficiently large to 
be reckoned with in the sealing of the French test, 
and they suggest that any language score has little 
meaning unless one takes into account the recency 
of the student’s training. A more comprehensive in- 
vestigation of this factor of recency should be under. 
taken, if one is to have the information necessary 
for valid comparisons of scores on the various lan- 
guage tests. 





SCHOLARSHIPS OR PART-TIME JOBS? 

THe Census Bureau reported recently that there has 
been a rise in the number of high-school] pupils and 
The 


number of high-school pupils engaged in some form 


college students who hold jobs while studying. 


of occupation rose from 4 per cent in 1940 to 19 per 
cent in 1949, while the increase among college students 
in the same period was from 16 to 23 per cent. It 
would have been interesting to learn how many of 
these students were compelled to earn their way 
through high school or college; how many held jobs 
as part of their courses in vocational education or 
work-study programs; and how many did so to earn 
extra pocket money. Possibly these questions are 
answered by the amount of time devoted to part-time 


About half of the girls 


work by high-school pupils. 


worked less than 15 hours a week; a third worked 
from 15 to 34 hours; and the rest more. Of the boys 
a third worked less than 15 hours a week; half from 
15 to 34 hours; and the rest more. 

In view of the 40-hour week that is beginning to 
be general, 34 hours or more seems to be somewhat 
One can only won- 
der what the effect is on school work. It is realized 


excessive for “part-time work”! 


that earning one’s way through school is a well-estab- 
lished and honored practice. It is also realized that 
claims are made for the edueative value of work and 
It is difficult 
to recall whether any study has ever been made to sub- 


so of keeping in touch with realities. 


Every country has some myth 
by which to justify similar claims. Thus it is argued 
in England that “general education” does not have to 


stantiate these claims. 
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he introduced in the universities because the science 


tudents acquire a knowledge of humanities from dis- 


cussions With humanfties specialists and vice-versa, 
4s far as work-while-studying is concerned the cash 


a 


nexus is for most students more important than the 
work. 

The figures reported by the Census Bureau raise 
mly the question of the educative value of the 


not 
work in which students engage, but the more im- 
portant question whether society is not sacrificing a 
creat deal of ability by failing to provide support for 
talented students who are compelled for financial 
reasons to work while in school and college. It is 
obvious that there is no genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity between those who must take part-time jobs 
and those who need not do so. That many able stu- 
dents do not proceed from high school to college for 
economie reasons is known, but how many in high 
school or college are not getting the most out of 
their study for the same reasons is not considered. 

Society in its own interests should encourage the 
fullest development of students of ability. The abolu- 
tion of fees does not equalize educational opportuni- 
ties. There is needed a wide extension of a system 
of scholarships and student aids so that youth are 
not compelled to burn the candle at both ends—in 
study and work. The idea is not new, of course. It 
was strongly urged in the report on “Education and 
Keonomie Well-Being in American Democracy” which 
was put out by the NEA’s Edueational Policies 
Commission in 1940 and in the more recent report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Eduea- 
tion.—I. L. K. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
Tue following was among the resolutions adopted 
by the Representative Assembly for the NEA at the 
meeting in Boston, July 8, 1949: 
To insure competent teachers, the National Edu- 
cation Association urges the adoption of these 
standards: 


a. The minimum educational qualification for all teach- 
ers shall be a bachelor’s degree with an inservice edu- 
cational requirement for additional work toward a mas- 
ter’s degree or its equivalent. 

b. Minimum salaries with adequate annual increments 
shall be established which recognize the services and 
responsibilities of the teacher and compensate for thor- 
ough professional education, inservice growth, and years 
of experience. It is recommended that only evidence of 
professional education and successful experience shall be 
used for the determination of salaries. 

ce. Teacher-education programs shall be developed that 
meet high minimum standards that are acceptable in all 
states. 

d. Certification standards shall be raised and reciprocal 
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certification between states shall be established. Emer- 
gency certificates shall be eliminated. 

e. Existing retirement systems shall be strengthened 
for all whom they serve by extending the benefits on a 
sound actuarial statewide basis with reciprocity among 
states; such systems shall be developed in all areas where 
they do not already exist. All school-district employees 


shall continue to be omitted from Federal social security. 


LARGE-SCALE PHILANTHROPIES 
CONTINUE 

AccorDING to a study, covering the period from 
July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, by the John Price 
Jones Company, Ince., large-scale giving for philan- 
thropie purpose still prevails. Of the gifts, many of 
which were for more than $500,000 each, the largest 
proportion went to educational institutions and the 
second largest to health causes and organizations. 

The causes aided by gifts of $500,000 and over 
were: educational institutions, $120,670,144; health 
causes and organizations, $26,558,626; fine-arts insti- 
tutions, $9,785,000; organized social-work agencies, 
$7,966,000; religious organizations, $4,818,000; for- 
eign-relief agencies, $3,150,000; and recreational pur- 
poses, $600,000. 

Reports of 178 fund-raising campaigns for the first 
six months of the present year showed that a total of 
$361,597,538 was raised for the following causes: 
organized social work, $154,618,050; health organiza- 
tions, $102,563,439; foreign relief, $52,364,420; edu- 
cation, $40,627,425; religious purposes, $10,110,361, 
and fine arts, $1,313,843. 


TRAINING INDUSTRIAL HEALTH EXPERTS 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

THE Harvard University School of Publie Health 
will start a new postgraduate program for training 
experts in industrial health in September. Courses 
will be offered in planning, organizing, and directing 
health efforts of industrial companies, whole indus- 
tries, and groups of companies and employes. Ae- 
cording to James S. Simmons, dean of the school, it 
has been demonstrated that well-organized health pro- 
grams pay measurable dividends through the reduction 
of absenteeism, prevention of accidents, control of 
occupational hazards, decrease in labor turnover, im- 
provement of morale, and increased worker produc- 
tivity. 

The program, under the direction of the department 
of industrial hygiene, will use the related teaching and 
research facilities. of Harvard University and some 
special facilities of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and other co-operating institutions. Three 
major fields will be included: industrial medicine (in- 
dustrial hygiene, industrial organization, human prob- 
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lems of education in industry), environmental hygiene 
(human ecology, environmental physiology, principles 
of sanitation, and control of industrial air hazards), 


publie health (principles of epidemiology and _bio- 
statisties), and development of medical and com- 
munity organization for health service. The new 


degree, Master of Industrial Health, will be awarded 


1} 


to suecessf{ul eandidates. 
Information about the course may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Harvard School of Public Health, 55 


Shattuck Street, Boston 15. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA’S NEW 
PROGRAM IN NURSING EDUCATION 


BeGINNING with the fall semester a new program, 
enabling nursing students in the School of Nursing, 
the University of Minnesota, to complete their pro- 
fessional training in four years will be inaugurated, 
according to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by Katharine J. Densford, dean of the school. 
The new curriculum will provide 16 quarters of study 
for the degree, Bachelor of Science in Professional 
Nursing, and will replace the 18-quarter course that 
has been followed since 1919. 

The 16 quarters will be divided into six of pre- 
nursing training, which the student may take in the 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts or any 
accredited junior college or college, and 10 quarters 
The old program ealled for 
During the 


next academic year, however, students who have met 


in the School of Nursing. 


only a five-quarter prenursing period. 


the five-quarter requirements will be admitted and 
may complete the sixth quarter later. The require- 
ments of the prenursing period will not be as rigid 
as in the old plan and will permit students consider- 
able freedom in taking elective courses to develop 
individual abilities and interests. It is believed that 
the new curriculum will give a better distribution of 


the student load. It will also prepare the student 
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to practice under supervision as a staff nurse in any 
area of nursing, and able candidates wishing to spe. 
cialize in any one field of nursing may begin prepa. 
ration for that field by carrying additional courses, 
It is not possible for a student to shorten the length 
of study, as a period of 30 months is required by the 


state law. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS BECOMES A GRADUATE 
INSTITUTION 


In view of the fact that, during the thirty-odd years 
since the School of Business was established at Co- 
lumbia University on an undergraduate level, scores 
of new collegiate institutions have been organized and 
the task of undergraduate instruction in business has 
been pushed forward constructively in all sections of 
the country, it has been decided to change the name 
to the Graduate School of Business and to restrict 
its enrollment to 600 candidates for the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Business Administra- 
tion, or Doctor of Philosophy. The need for high- 
quality graduate instruction of potential business 
leaders is recognized and the goals of the new Grad- 
uate School of Business lie in that area. 

The school affords certain special advantages for 
the training of responsible business leaders for the 
future. Its faculty includes outstanding business edu- 
eators who are noted for their research, publications, 
and skill as teachers, as well as for their participation 
in business and public affairs. They are assisted in 
many divisions by distinguished specialists drawn 
from the business community. Located in New York 
the school can command the services of a highly com- 
petent group of management specialists. At the same 
time the students ean utilize the educational resources 
of the whole university. Some 24 major fields are 
available to prospective students. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 8: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Sister M. Coralita Cullinan, O.P., of Saint Mary of 
the Spring College (Columbus, Ohio), has been elected 
president, Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, 
Conn.). 


John A. Leberee, formerly a teacher of French, St. 
Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.), has been named presi- 
dent, Ricker College (Houlton, Maine). 


Elon E. Hildreth, principal, Glendale (Calif.) High 
School, has succeeded Daniel C. McNaughton, re- 
signed, as president, Palomar College (San Diego, 
Calif.). 

Richard W. Holstein, assistant headmaster and regis- 
trar, West Nottingham Academy (Colora, Md.), has 
been appointed headmaster. 


John W. Shirley, associate professor of English, 
Michigan State College (East Lansing), has succeeded 
B. F. Brown, resigned, as dean, Division of Basic 
Studies, State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
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of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh). Roy 
N, Anderson, director of student personnel, had served 
as acting dean since Dr. Brown’s retirement on March 
31, 1948. 


Lawrence L. Jarvie and Hermann N. Cooper have 
been appointed to deanships in the new New York 
State University. Dr. Jarvie, assistant commissioner 
of adult education, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, will be dean for two-year institutes and com- 
munity colleges; Dr. Cooper, assistant commissioner 
for teacher education, dean for teacher education. 


Bruce J. Blasdell, formerly assistant supervisor for 
the guidance bureau, New York State Education De- 
partment, has been named director of counseling and 
guidance, Reedley (Calif.) College. 


Shirley von Popering, formerly assistant counselor, 
Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), has been appointed resi- 
dent counselor for women’s halls, DePauw University 


(Greencastle, Ind.). 


Helen Edgecombe Hess, formerly supervisor of the 
psychiatric department for men and women, Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, will assume new duties at 
the opening of the fall semester as associate director, 
School of Nursing, and director of the new advanced 
program in psychiatric nursing, Adelphi College 
(Garden City, N. Y.). 


Changes in staff at the University of Michigan in- 
clude the following: Arthur Edward Lean has been 
appointed assistant director of the Extension Service; 
Clarence J. Velz, professor of public-health statistics 
and chairman of the department; Colonel Donald H. 
Ainsworth, professor of air science and tactics in 
charge of the Air ROTC program; Arthur E. R. 
Boak, acting chairman of the department of history 
for the first semester to serve during the leave of ab- 
sence of Lewis G. Vander Velde; and Mischa Titievy, 
acting chairman of the department of anthropology 
during the leave of absence of Leslie A. White. 
Others appointed are: professors, Edwin N. Goddard 
(geology) and Walter Benjamin Sanders (architec- 
ture) ; visiting professor of political science, Thomas 
Swain Barclay (first semester) ; visiting associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, Edmund Wooding (academic 
years 1949-50 and 1950-51) ; and assistant professors, 
Geraldine Skinner (nursing), Wilbert Steffy (mechan- 
ical engineering), Allen Perdue Britton (musie edu- 
cation), William Robert Dixon (edueation), Warren 
K. Wilner (anesthesiology), Thomas F. MeClure 
(sculpture), and Dorothy Louise Erieson (physical 
education). Daniel L. Rich became associate pro- 
fessor emeritus of physics, June 26, after 40 years 
of service. 
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Brassil Fitzgerald has been named professor of Eng- 
lish, Stonehill College (North Easton, Mass.). 


Carson McGuire, a member of the Committee on 
Human Development, the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed to an associate professorship in the 
University of Texas where he will initiate a graduate 
program in human development, beginning with the 
tall semester. 

The following have been appointed to the staff of 
the University of Delaware: assistant professors, 
Raphael R. Ronkin (biological sciences), Elbert D. 
Turner, Jr. (modern languages), and Frank L. Smith 
(psychology) ; and instructors, Robert L. Gale, John 
F. Lynen, and Lawrence G. Starkey (English), John 
E. Longhurst (history), Albert B. Halley (modern 
languages), Martin A. Hirshfeld (physics), and 
Theodore Landsman (psychology). Russell Remage, 
Jr., former instructor in mathematics, who has been 
absent for graduate study, will return to his post. 
Alice Van de Voort, professor of education, and Rena 
Allen, associate professor of education, will be retired 
on August 31. 


Ernest Neal Warren, a member of the firm of Smith, 
Warren, and Roberts, Carthage (N. Y.), will assume 
new duties in the fall as assistant professor of law, 
Cornell University. 

The following have been appointed to the staff of 
the department of chemistry, Saint Louis University: 
Bernard Rice, assistant professor; Hugh B. Donahoe, 
instructor; and Albert G. Stewart, research associate 
to George W. Schaeffer, director of the department. 


Althea Revere has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of electron microscopy, Graduate School, Stevens 
Institute (Hoboken, N. J.). 


Norman Nathan, part-time lecturer on public speak- 
ing and business English, Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Utica (N. Y.) College. 

The following appointments have been announced 
by Marietta (Ohio) College: Brooks Anderson, as- 
sistant professor of sociology to succeed Robert F. 
Clark, retiring at the close of the summer session; 
Afife Sayin, instructor in sociology to succeed Harold 
D. MeDowell, resigned; and David F. Young and 
David M. Zesmer to instructorships, the former in 
biology, the latter in English. 

Robert H. Matthias and Evan L. Thompson have 
been appointed to instructorships in the University 
of Maine, the former in mathematics, the latter in 
English. 

Alvin Cline, formerly instructor in speech, Sampson 
College of the Associated College of Upper New York, 
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has been named instructor in English composition and 


public speaking, Whitman College (Walla Walla, 


Wash.). 


Kenneth G. Brill, whose appointment as associate 
protessor of geology, Saint Louis University, was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 17, 1947, has 
left for Southern Korea to spend four months with a 
group of other American scientists making a survey 
of coal deposits in the country. The survey is under 


the sponsorship of the ECA. 


Edgar W. Knight, Kenan Professor of Educational 
History, the University of North Carolina, has been 
invited by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science to join with other scholars in the prepa- 
ration of a volume on “Critical Issues and Trends in 
to be published in the fall in 


American Edueation’ 
The Annals, the official journal of the academy. Dr. 
Knight will prepare the section on the development 


of the common school. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, Journal of the NEA, and 
Samuel E. Burr, Jr., head of the department of edu- 
cation, the American University (Washington, D. C.), 
are conducting a four-week summer session in organi- 
zational leadership in the university that began, July 
25. Nearly 100 leaders of the NEA are participating 
in specialized studies on professional leadership in 
education. 


Max L. W. Laistner, John Stambaugh Professor of 
History, Cornell University, has been elected an 
honorary fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Morris Edward Opler, whose appointment to a pro- 
fessorship in the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, Cornell University, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, October 9, 1948, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to study modern developments 
in the villages of India. In the study, which is part 
of a series of the university’s projects in cultural an- 
thropology, Dr. Opler will be assisted by Rudra Datt 
Singh, a fellow of the Watumull Foundation of Los 
Angeles. The study is under the sponsorship of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Social Sei- 
ence Research Council, the Viking Fund of New York, 
and the Watumull Foundation. 


William Hardy Alexander, professor emeritus of 
Latin, University of California (Berkeley 4), and 
president, American Philologieal Association, will 
serve as one of a small group of consultants at a Con- 
ference on the Goals of Scholarship in the Classies 
to be held at Princeton University, under the sponsor- 


ship of the Rockefeller Foundation, September 8-9. 


William S. Hoffman, who was retired earlier this 
year as dean of admissions and registrar, the Penn- 
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sylvania State College, has been named administratiye 
consultant to Lycoming College (Williamsport, Pa.) 
to serve during October, November, and December. 


The Educational Testing Service, 24 Chambers 
Street, Princeton, has announced the following ap. 
pointments to its staff, effective July 1: Warren G. 
Findley, director of test development; Elizabeth L, 
Rapp, personnel director; J. E. Terral, director of 
test administration; and Ledyard R. Tucker, director 
of statistical analysis. Paul B. Diederich, examiner 
in English, the University of Chicago, and Henry NX, 
Ricciuti, a member of the department of psychology, 
University of Connecticut, have been appointed re- 
search associates. 


W. Chesley Worthington, editor, Brown Alumni 
Monthly, was elected president, American Alumni 
Council, at the 34th annual convention, July 14, 
sueceeding William G. Gibson, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

At the annual convention of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, held at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), June 23, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Thorndyke Saville, dean, 
College of Engineering, New York University, presi- 
dent; B. J. Robertson, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, the University of Minnesota, Henry H. 
Armsby, specialist in engineering education, Office of 
Edueation, FSA, and Frederick E. Terman, dean, 
School of Engineering, Stanford University, vice- 
presidents; F. M. Dawson, dean of engineering, the 
State University of Iowa, vice-president in charge of 
the College Research Council (re-elected) ; and James 
S. Thompson, treasurer (re-elected). 


Orrin W. Robinson, deputy superintendent of public 
construction, Territory of Hawaii, is succeeding Nor- 
bert F. Tabery as director of education for Guam in 
August. Mr. Tabery has been granted a leave of 
absence to continue graduate study at the University 
of Colorado. The administration of Guam will shortly 
be transferred from the Navy Department to the 
Department of the Interior. 


Bernard B. Watson and Willard W. Blaesser have 
been appointed to the staff of the division of higher 
education, Office of Education, FSA. Dr. Watson, 
formerly associate professor of physics, Temple Uni- 
versity (Philadelphia), has assumed new duties as 
specialist for physies. Dr. Blaesser, dean of students 
and associate professor of education, State College of 
Washington (Pullman), will assume his duties as spe- 
cialist for student-personnel services on September 1. 


Glen C. West, whose appointment as executive as- 
sistant to the director of education, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
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gociety, April 29, 1944, has been named superin- 
tendent of schools, Mereer County (Ohio). 

Gerald W. Munday, dean, Moberly (Mo.) Junior 
‘slleze, has been named principal, North Kansas City 
Mo.) High School. 


Safa 


Walter L. Downs, president, Young L. G. Harris 
lege (Young Harris, Ga.), will resign, August 24. 


Ww. W. Charters, whose retirement from the Ohio 


State University was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
I January 24, 1942, and whose appointment as director 


research, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), was 
announced in these columns, April 11, 1942, will be 


honored by a national conference at the college, Octo- 


her 17-18, as a tribute on the oceasion of his retire- 
ment from the latter institution. ‘Educational Engi- 
neering” will be the theme of the convocation. Per- 
sons wishing to attend will receive formal invitations 
if they indicate their interest by writing to Mrs. Vir- 


F cinia Shepard at the college. 


Ralph Wager, professor of education, Emory Uni- 
versity (Ga.), will retire at the close of the summer 
quarter after 47 years of teaching, 28 of which have 
heen in the university. 

H. Kloman Schmidt and Thomas G. Estep are re- 
tiring from the staff of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh 13). Mr. Schmidt, professor of 
piano, has served the institute for 32 years; Mr. Estep, 
professor of mechanical engineering for 36 years. 


Anna M. Campbell, associate professor of history, 
New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, 
has been retired to emeritus status after 22 years of 


serviee. 


Recent Deaths 

Norman E. Hines, former associate professor of 
economies and sociology, Clark University (Worcester, 
Mass.), died, June 6, as the result of a fall in Venice 
(Italy), according to a report received by ScHOOL 
AND Society, Augest 8. Dr. Hines was forty-nine 
years old at the time of his death. 


Lulu Grace Graves, former professor of home eco- 
nomies, Cornell University, died, July 31, at the age 
of seventy-five years. Dr. Graves had served as 
teacher in the primary grades (1896-1900), Fairbury 
and Plymouth (Nebr.); associate professor of home 
economies (1909-10), Iowa State College (Ames) ; 
head dietitian (1911-14), Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago, and (1914-18), Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland; 
professor of economies (1918-21), Cornell University ; 
head dietitian (1921-24), Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
York City; and consulting dietitian (1924-39) for the 
City of New York. 

The Reverend John Edwards Grattan, S.J., pastor 
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of the Catholic Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, New 
York City, died, August 1, at the age of fifty-four 
years. Father Grattan had served as assistant head- 
master (1929-30), St. Peter’s Preparatory School 
(Jersey City, N. J.); dean (1934-42), College of Arts 
and Sciences, Georgetown University (Washington, 
D. C.); and president (since 1948), Regis High School 
and Loyola High School, New York City. 


Homer Bezaleel Hulbert, a former professor in 
Royal College (Seoul, Korea), died, August 5, in 
Seoul at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Hulbert who 
had served the college as instructor and as director of 
the Imperial Normal School from 1886 to 1906, re- 
turned to the United States in 1907. He was an au 
thority on Far Eastern affairs and as early as 1905 
had warned of Japanese aggression in China and 
Korea. President Syngman Rhee recently invited 
Dr. Hulbert to return to Korea, and he left this coun 
try on July 12. 

The Reverend James E. Case, S.J., director of the 
department of mathematics, Saint Louis University, 
succumbed to a heart ailment, August 5, at the age 
of fifty-three years. Father Case had served the uni- 
versity as teaching fellow in mathematics (1928), in- 
structor (1932-36), assistant professor (1936-38), as- 
sociate professor (1938-45), and professor (since 
1945). 


Gerald B. Emerson, assistant professor of English, 
New York University, died, by his own hand, August 
5, at the age of forty-nine years. Mr. Emerson had 
served the university since 1923. 


Burton Parker Twichell, dean of students (1920-23) 
and for many years a member of the faculty of Yale 
University, died, August 7, at the age of seventy years. 


Coming Events 

The 3lst summer meeting of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America will be held at the University of 
Colorado (Boulder) August 29-30. Speakers will 
include R. J. Walker, Cornell University; Howard 
Eves, Oregon State College (Corvallis); S. M. Ulam, 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory; T. W. Anderson, 
Columbia University; Martin Bronfenbrenner, the 
University of Wisconsin; and Jacob Marshak, the 
University of Chicago. 
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The Counseling and Guidance Use of Test Scores. Pp. 
23. University of Minnesota Press, 10 Nicholson Hall, 
Minneapolis 14. 1949. $1.00 QOuontity rates 
The staff of the Student Counseling Bureau, under the 
direction of Ralph F. Berdie, made this manual possible 
for the Association oi Minnesota Coils 
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De Turk, E. E. (Editor). Freedom from Want: A sur- 
vey of the Possibilities of Meeting the World’s Food 
Needs. Illustrated. Pp. 210-283. Chronica Botanica 
Company, Waltham, Mass. 1948. $2.00. 

With a foreword by Norris E. Dodd, this symposium has 
been reprinted by popular demand. The first of the new 
UN agencies is the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
irough which member nations, 57 of them at this date, 
» endeavoring to work out ways and means by which 
the amount of food produced in the world can be brought 
nearer than it is now to what the human race needs. 


e 

DoTTRENS, Ropert. La Enseftianza Individualizada. Pp. 
xiii+ 168. Editorial Kapelusz, Moreno 372, Buenos 

Aires, Argentine. 1949. 


FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P., AND HELEN E. SPIVEy. Guid- 
A Directory of the Guidance Offerings 
of Colleges and Universities. Pp. 45. FSA, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. Free. 

The information contained in this pamphlet was obtained 
directly from the catalogues of the colleges and universi- 
ties included. 


ance Workers 2 


HoeLscHer, R. P., AnD Justus Ristneé (Editors). Pro- 

ceedings of the Summer School for Drawing Teachers. 
Illustrated. Pp. xiii+639. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 1949. $7.50. 
A journal of engineering drawing of the drawing division 
of the American Society for Engineering Education, show- 
ing the activities of the summer school, June 18-28, 1946, 
at Washington University, St. Louis. 


HORKHEIMER, MARY FOLEY, AND JOHN W. DIFFoR. 
to Free Films. 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 


Edu- 
Pp. vii+ 355. Educators 
1949. $5.00. 

This ninth annual guide to free films is completely revised ; 
it is now the most comprehensive information service 
possible. 


cators Guide 


LOMBARDO-RADICE G., 


sayos Precursores 


AND MARIE ANNE CARROL En- 
de la Escuela Activa Italiana: Porto- 
y Mompiano. Pp. xi+112. Editorial Ka- 
pelusz, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 1949. 


maggqvore 


McKay, Jack F. An Introduction to Municipal Finance. 
Illustrated. Pp. 42. Bureau of Government Research, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 1949. Free. 
Citizens Pamphlet Series No. 6. A survey of second-class 
cities in Kansas. 

J 


Introduction to Teaching in Second- 
ary Schools. Pp. xiii+421. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1949. $3.00. 

Another book in Harper’s Education for Living Series 
under the editorship of H. H. Remmers, Purdue University. 
A functional textbook designed to help students make the 
transition from student to teacher. 


SANDS, LESTER B. 


Vocational Guidance. 
1949, 


Out-of-School 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 


WARD, ROSWELL. 
Pp. xiv + 155. 


$2.50. 
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The author hopes that vocational guidance will no lo 
be regarded as merely a minor form of person-adjust 
service but as an art and science which can play a y 
and decisive role in assisting the conservation of our Dox 
important natural resource, our Manpower, 


YoaKaM, GERALD A., AND ROBERT G. SIMPSON. 
Study *and Observation of Teaching. Pp. Vii + 284, 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1949. $3.30, 
The purpose of this study-guide is to direct the prospect 
teacher in the assimilation of the principles underlying 
typical teaching and learning situations now found ip the 
classroom and to direct the study and observation ot 
teaching and learning activities of various kinds, new and 
old. 


Directeg 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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